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Regents Suspend 


Convocation for 1O45 


The annual Convocation of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York has 
been suspended this year, the first time 
in 30 years, by unanimous vote of the 
Board of Regents at the September meet- 
ing in New York City. The contingencies 
of the war and the difficulties of travel 
prompted the Board to take this action. 

The 1943 Convocation had been sched- 
uled for October 15th and only an eve- 
ning session had been planned, also due 
to the war, but the Board reconsidered 
the situation in the light of current condi- 
tions and decided on suspension. 

It is planned, if conditions are im- 
proved next year, to resume the Convoca- 
tion and to observe the 100th anniversary 
of the inauguration of teacher education 
in New York State. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL CREDIT FOR WAR SERVICE 


High school pupils enlisting in or in- 
ducted the armed before 
completing their four years of secondary 
school training, or its equivalent as de- 
fined by the Board of Regents, leading to 
a high school diploma, are offered several 


into services 


suggestions on how to complete their edu- 
cational requirements immediately before 
and during service in a program sent to 
superintendents of schools and high school 
principals by Dr Warren W. Knox, Di- 
rector of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Education Department. 


A committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
made a report on this problem after an 


extended study. Doctor Knox’s letter 


states : 

“In keeping with the policies estab- 
lished by the Board of Regents, the 
recommendations of this national commit- 
tee may be interpreted and adapted to 
New York State high schools as follows: 


1 That secondary school pupils should be en- 
couraged to continue in school as long as pos- 
sible, remaining until graduation if at all pos- 
sible before being called into service under the 
provisions of the Selective Service Act. It 
should be pointed out to pupils that this is like- 
wise the best advice from the armed services 
and that many of the opportunities for advanced 
training in the services are dependent upon the 
regular completion of the secondary school pro- 
gram. Accelerated practices, such as summer 
school attendance and the carrying of extra 
subjects, have a rightful place in the attempt 
to complete the secondary school program be- 
fore the age of 18. It is also suggested, where 


it is appropriate for pupils to work part time 
and attend school part time, that school authori- 
ties should make every attempt so to arrange 
the program as to provide as nearly as possible 
for normal educational progress. 


2 That the secondary school accept the re- 
sponsibility for advising and guiding pupils 
about to enter military life. The pupil is en- 
titled to accurate, up-to-date information about 
the processes of induction, the demands of the 
various services, the avenues of training, the 
opportunities for gaining secondary school and 
college credits and the possible situation after 
demobilization. It is suggested also, that some 
form of follow-up of its pupils be devised and 
maintained by each secondary school, if such a 
program is not already in operation. 


3 That the secondary school advise the pupil 
who leaves before graduation as to the possi- 
bilities of continuing his education through the 
varied training programs provided by the 
armed services. It is suggested that a pupil 
going into the service should be provided with 
a statement showing the extent of secondary 
school work completed, together with a recom- 
mended program of the courses needed to com- 
plete requirements for graduation. 

4 That a diploma, local or state (War Service 
Regents Diploma), be granted to pupils who 
leave high school for war service not more 
than two months previous to the time when 
they would regularly have completed their high 
school course. The certification of the high 
school principal covering the satisfactory prog- 
ress of the pupil toward graduation up to the 
time he leaves school within two months of 
graduation should constitute evidence of satis- 
factory completion of graduation requirements 
taking into consideration the educational values 
provided during the period of basic military 
training. 

5 Credit granted beyond that given in recog- 
nition of basic military training in lieu of not 





more than two months of schooling before 
graduation should be dependent upon evidence 
of educational attainment and competence re- 
sulting from military experiences. The amount 
of credit will depend upon the nature of the evi- 
dence submitted and the amount of work com- 
pleted as compared with similar work for which 
credit is generally granted in secondary schools. 
In this respect, the secondary school serves as 
an accrediting institution. Credits thus earned 
may be applied toward the completion of local 
graduation requirements. The principal’s recom- 
mendations covering such credit toward the 
completion of a War Service Regents Diploma 
or other Regents diploma will be given careful 
consideration by the Department. No limit 
should be set to the amount of credit that may 
be earned by men or women in service through 
the educational opportunities afforded by the 
Army or Navy. In evaluating educational at- 
tainment in terms of secondary school credit, 
school authorities should not necessarily confine 





credit to the bounds of their present curricu- 


lums and patterns of education. The schooi 
should, of course, insist upon the completion of 
a program which is equivalent to the basic re- 
quirements for graduation in New York State. 


6 In determining local school practice for 
those pupils who enter service before gradu- 
ation, the school should make no distinction be- 
tween the pupil who enlists and the one who is 
called through selective service. 


7 All evidence, tests, test results, course de- 
scriptions and other means used as a basis for 
evaluating educational experience of those in 
service should be obtained by the secondary 
school through the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. This clearing 
agency has been established by the War and 
Navy Departments to assist secondary school 
authorities and administrators in obtaining an 
official report of educational achievement of 
military personnel. 





W. C. SMITH DIES IN STAMFORD 


William Chandler Smith, organizer and 
Chief of the Bureau of Adult Education 
in the State Education Department from 
1917 to 1939, when he retired, died Sep- 
tember 7, 1943, at the Stamford (Conn.) 
Hospital. 

Mr Smith was born in New York City 
February 2, 1869, and served the field of 
education for more than 50 years, continu- 
ing his interest actively in the work even 
after his retirement. He began teaching 
shortly after graduation from normal 
school. His first work was in the district 
schools of southern Illinois. Over the 
years he attended Teachers College of 
Washington University and Columbia 
University. 

He became assistant principal at Al- 
bion, Ill., in 1890. From 1890 to 1901 
he served as superintendent of schools at 
Nora, Warren and Crystal Lake, Ill. For 
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the next four years he was superintendent 
of schools at East Chicago, Ind. The fol- 
lowing five years he was general director 
of the Winona Technical Institute and 
Trade School at Indianapolis. Then he 
became state educational director of the 
Massachusetts Y. M. C. A. and made a 
survey of adult education activities for 
the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. of New York City. In 
1913 he became director of vocational edu- 
cation and principal of the Central Voca- 
tional School of Troy, and served in the 
evening schools under the superintend- 
ency of Dr Arvie Eldred. 

In 1917 he became the first supervisor 
of immigrant education in the State Edu- 
cation Department which was the first 
state department to carry on such work 
or have such a position. The position was 
changed soon to Chief of the Bureau of 
Adult Education. 
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Other accomplishments included the 
presidency of the department of adult 
education of the National Education As- 
sociation. He was founder and first edi- 
tor of the Interstate Bulletin from 1923 
to 1929. This journal’s name was changed 
to The Adult Education Bulletin of the 
N. E. A. He was also chief adviser to 
America’s Making in New York City, an 
exhibit and pageant of which Dr John H. 
Finley, late Commissioner of Education, 
was president, and Dr Frank P. Graves, 
former Commissioner, honorary presi- 
dent. Mr Smith was an active sponsor of 
the annual observance of “I Am an 
American Day.” 

After retiring, Mr Smith went to 
Stamford, Conn., to live with his daugh- 
ter, who has been director of evening 





He 


schools for approximately 15 years. 
became an active worker in the American 
Viewpoint Society and chairman of the 
program committee of the Kiwanis Club. 
He also became interested in the coopera- 
tive movement. He attended as a student 
the regular evening schools conducted by 
his daughter. He studied arts and crafts 
but also attended special lectures on 
gardening and maintained a Victory 
Garden which was his pride. 

The wide influence he exerted in friend- 
liness, cheerfulness and helpfulness was 
reflected after his death by the great 
number of letters of condolence received 
from people of all walks of life, in New 
York State and out, native-born as well 
as foreign-born. 





NEW PALTZ PRESIDENT DIES 


Dr Lawrence Hoffman van den Berg, 
president of the New York State Teachers 
College at New Paltz, died suddenly Sep- 
tember 27th, only a few weeks after the 
death of his wife, the former Clara A. 
Vyn. Doctor van den Berg had been at 
the head of the New Paltz institution 
since 1923. 

Doctor van den Berg was born in 
Grand Haven, Mich., February 26, 1877, 
the son of Albert G. and Jane Hoffman 
van den Berg. He attended school in 
Grand Haven, was graduated with the 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1898 from 
the University of Michigan and became 
principal of the Grand Haven High 
School the same year. Six years later he 
became principal of the Owosso ( Mich.) 
High School, serving three years. He 
returned to Grand Haven as superin- 
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tendent of schools, a post he occupied for 
five years. 

In 1912 he became director of training 
at the State Normal School at Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., and four years later came 
in the same capacity to the then New 
York State Normal School at Oswego. 
Five years later he returned to Grand 
Haven as superintendent. In 1923 he 
took the principalship of the State Normal 
School at New Paltz. His title was 
changed a year ago when the state normal 
schools became state teachers colleges. 
He received the degree of master of arts 
from Columbia University in 1913, and 
the honorary degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy from New York State Teachers Col- 
lege at Albany in 1925. 

At the dedication exercises in 1934 
of the Lawrence H. van den Berg School 
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of Practice at New Paltz, named in honor 
of the head of the institution, Dr Frank 
P. Graves, then Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, said: 

The last 11 years, in particular, under the 
leadership of the efficient educational adminis- 
trator whose name has now been given to the 
new building, have greatly advanced New Paltz 
in the esteem of our citizenry. Few normal 


schools have equalled the record of this one in 
providing a teacher education that makes for 
the betterment of manhood and womanhood. 


Doctor van den Berg was a member of 
the National Education Association, the 
Normal School Faculties Association and 
civic organizations. He is survived by 
two daughters and a son. 





CHANGES MADE IN 


Superintendents of schools who have 
taken office in cities and villages of New 
York State since last fall are: 


City Superintendent 
Amsterdam....... Edward V. Cushman 
Little Falls..... Louis A. Thayer, acting 
iF  eerereeeree George F. Jammer 
Peekskill. .... Roger H. Williams, acting 
Rensselaer. .... Kenneth H. MacFarland 
Village Superintendent 
P< vesecaashexes William F. Phelan 
Dobbs Ferry. . William Z. Lindsey, acting 
Northport...... Chester J. Miller, acting 
eee George E. Bryant 
DOs bb aceseua Duane H. Andersen 


Brief biographies of most of these 
superintendents follow: 


Duane H. Andersen 


From the principalship of the Wells- 
ville High School comes Duane H. And- 
ersen as head of Wellsville’s school sys- 
tem. Born on a farm near Geneva, he 
studied at the State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Alfred, entered the 
liberal arts school of Alfred University 
and received his bachelor of arts degree 
in 1925, taught science at Hornell, studied 
at Cornell University meanwhile to win 
his master’s degree and at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He became Wellsville High 
School principal in 1928. He succeeds 
George F. Jammer who went to Lockport. 
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SUPERINTENDENCIES 


Edward V. Cushman 

Supervising principal of the Sherburne 
Central School for 16 years, Edward V. 
Cushman now heads the Amsterdam 
school system, succeeding the late Heth 
G. Coons. He taught science and mathe- 
matics for two years at Hudson, was 
Hudson Falls High School principal for 
two years and then went to Sherburne. 
He was educated at Norwich High 
School, Cornell University, Syracuse 
University and Hartwick College. He has 
the degrees of bachelor and master of art. 


George F. Jammer 

From the superintendency at Wells- 
ville went George F. Jammer to a similar 
position at Lockport, succeeding Clare N. 
Pettit, who has gone into war work. Mr 
Jammer attended Trenton (N. J.) High 
School, received the degree of bachelor 
of science at Bucknell University, the de- 
gree of master of arts at Cornell Uni- 
versity and studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was a second lieutenant in 
the first World War, taught at Monessen, 
Pa., for a year, worked two years with a 
turbine company, taught science for two 
years at the Wellsville High School, dur- 
ing which time he was assistant principal, 
was principal the next two years, and was 
named superintendent in 1926. Two 
daughters are teachers. 


William Z. Lindsey 
Acting during the military leave of 
Captain John A. McGinness, United 
State Army, William Z. Lindsey became 
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acting superintendent at Dobbs Ferry, 
following the death of Harold C. Marcy, 
Dobbs Ferry High School principal who 
had taken Captain McGinness’ place when 
he left. A graduate of the Buchanan 
High School, Mr Lindsey received the 
degree of bachelor of science in 1927 from 
New York University, which awarded 
him a master of arts degree in 1933. He 
taught and was vice principal at Fort 
Plain High School, 1927-29; taught in 
Dobbs Ferry High School, 1929-43, and 
was appointed assistant principal in 1939. 
He is principal of the high school now. 
His father and three brothers are all in 
educational work. Mr Lindsey is active 
in many educational and civic organiza- 
tions. 


Kenneth H. MacFarland 

A graduate of New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, in 1926, with the 
degree of bachelor of arts, Kenneth H. 
MacFarland was appointed superin- 
tendent at Rensselaer upon the retirement 
of Walter S. Clark. He taught at Wills- 
boro, 1926-27; was principal at Jeffer- 
son High School for the next two years; 
had a similar position at the Sharon 
(Conn.) High School, 1929-31;  in- 
structed in history at the Schenectady 
Summer High School in 1929; was prin- 
cipal of the Van Rensselaer Elementary 
and Junior High School, Rensselaer, 1931 
until his appointment as superintendent. 
He received the degree of master of arts 
from his alma mater in 1934. He is ac- 
tive in war, cultural and civic groups in 
Rensselaer. 


William F. Phelan 


Succeeding George R. Crego as super- 
intendent at Depew is William F. Phelan, 
a native of Manlius who received his de- 
grees of bachelor of arts and master of 
arts from Niagara University, the former 
in 1928, the latter in 1934. He also did 
graduate work at the University of Buf- 
falo and the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo. He is now studying summers 
at Columbia University toward his doc- 
torate. He was assistant principal at 
Lewiston High School for six years and 
taught during the summer at Niagara 
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Falls High School. He has been prin- 
cipal at the North Collins High School 
for the past nine years. He is active in 
civic affairs. 


Louis A. Thayer 

Acting superintendent at Little Falls is 
Louis A. Thayer, principal of the high 
school there for the past 30 years. He 
attended Brattleboro (Vt) Academy, 
1900-04; taught a year in Brattleboro; 
received the degree of bachelor of science 
from the University of Vermont in 1910, 
and taught science at Little Falls for the 
next three years, after which he became 
principal. He did postgraduate work at 
Columbia University and earned the 
master’s degree in education in 1926. 


Roger H. Williams 


Roger H. Williams, who is acting 
superintendent at Peekskill, is a native of 
Ogdensburg, where he attended the Og- 
densburg Free Academy. He served in 
the first World War, was graduated from 
Hamilton College and has taught in South 
Dakota, New Jersey and New York. He 
has studied at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and at St Lawrence Uni- 
versity. He has traveled extensively, has 
done brief research work at Oxford and 
Heidelberg, and is at present studying at 
New York University. 


— + )———— 


EDEN SCHOOL ANNUAL 


The Tower, annual publication of the 
Eden Central School, takes the form this 
year of a salutation written for alumni 
of the school who are in military service. 
Several pages are devoted to pictures of 
these men while others show the fighting 
men what the school is doing to carry on 
the campaign at home. 

Articles carry out the theme throughout, 
including the humor department. The 
magazine is 10 by 13 inches, is fully 
illustrated and the messages are set in 
attractive type. 





SCHOOLS MAY JOIN WAR RECORDS PROGRAM 


Schools are invited to join the expanded 
War Records Program developed by the 
Division of Archives and History under 
the direction of Dr Arthur Pound, State 
Historian. The purpose is to collect and 
preserve war records now available in the 
localities and communities of the State. 

Doctor Pound said: 

This is a patriotic and worthy endeavor. Its 
educational value is apparent and the trans- 
ierable training received is applicable directly 
to the social studies activities of the curriculum. 

Youths 16 years old or over are eligible for 
recruitment and work in the War Records 
Program and in the United States Citizen 
Service Corps on the same basis as adults. 
This includes all the privileges of membership, 
the wearing of the CVD insignia and uniform 
as well as the certificate of service. ‘The young 
people should apply directly to the volunteer 
services office of their local war council. 

Boys and girls under 16 may join in the work 
of the War Records Program and be enrolled 
in the corps as school groups, formed as War 
Record Clubs under faculty direction, comparable 
to any similar extramural organizations. The 
group or club should apply for enrolment to the 
volunteer services offices of the local war 


council. Where local war councils are at a 
distance, arrangements may be handled through 
correspondence and provision could be made to 
appoint a faculty member as an assistant to the 
official local historian or chairman of the war 
records committee of the area. Boy and girl 
groups can render a service to the program by 
assisting in the transfer of collected materials 
to local depositories and in the work of 
preservation. 

Doctor Pound offers the facilities of 
the Division to school authorities and 
teachers for any help toward furthering 
the program in schools and toward under- 
taking the realization of all such arrange- 
ments. 


The new War Records Handbook, de- 
signed for official local historians and 
others in collecting data, manuscripts and 
the like pertaining to vicinity war activi- 
ties, has just been published by the State 
Education Department and is available to 
teachers and administrators who write to 
the Division of Archives and History, 
State Education Department, Albany 1, 
N. Y. 





KEPPEL, CARNEGIE LEADER, DIES 


Frederick Paul Keppel, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation from 1923 to 1941 
and dean of Columbia College from 1910 
to 1918, died of a heart attack at the age 
of 68 in New York City on September 
8th. He had been serving the Depart- 
ment of State as a member of the Board 
of Appeal on Alien Cases and was a 
member of the President’s War Relief 
Control Board. 

Born on Staten Island, he was gradu- 
ated from Columbia College in 1898 with 
the degree of bachelor of arts. He be- 
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came assistant secretary of the college in 
1900 and secretary in 1902, a post he held 
until he became dean. In 1917 he became 
advisory secretary to Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker and a year later was 
named third assistant secretary of war in 
charge of all military matters concerning 
the lives of soldiers. From 1919 to 1920 
he was director of foreign services for 
the American Red Cross. He served as 
first commissioner of the United States 
International Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris for the next two years. 
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Schools at War 











OUR SCHOOLS AND THE EVILS OF INFLATION 


ArTHUR K. GETMAN 
Chairman, Education Section, State War Finance Committee 


Our Government and our people are 
now united in an all-out effort to control 
the evils of inflation. In the fall of 1943 
the fear of inflation is less frightening 
than it was in earlier months. The rise 
in the cost of living has been brought to 
a halt, at least temporarily. Even though 
the pockets of most of our people are 
bulging with wartime earnings, there is 
no stampede to purchase merchandise. 

This nation-wide cooperative effort is 
truly an accomplishment of great signifi- 
cance, especially when we realize that our 
national income for this year will exceed 
the all-time high of $142 billions and fur- 
ther that an increasingly large share of 
our productive effort is going into war 
materials and war services. As on the 
military front, our current victory over 
inflation must not cause us to let down 
our determination to carry the coopera- 
tive enterprise throughout the war and 
into the reconstruction period. 

The educational program of our schools 
in war savings continues to be a vital 
part of the fight on inflation. Since Pearl 
Harbor nearly one hundred million dol- 
lars worth of war savings have been pur- 
chased through the schools. Of greater 
significance, however, is the sound edu- 
cational leadership that our schools have 
consistently maintained in preparing our 
youth and our adults to meet our national 
emergency. It is of the utmost importance 
that we in education continue these serv- 
ices since our leaders in government, 
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finance and business are very emphatic 
in their confidence in the schools to aid 
in this phase of the emergency. 

Our youth and our adults who under- 
stand war stamps and war bonds will 
surely buy them. They are becoming in- 
creasingly aware that they can either save 
money they do not need to spend now in 
order to live or they will lose it. There 
is no other alternative. They understand 
that when ten million Americans are in 
the armed forces they need vast supplies 
which reduce the materials available to 
the consumer. Dollars that are put into 
war savings by individuals are really 
double duty dollars. When such pur- 
chases are made, an individual is not only 
backing up the Allied invasion of Europe 
by providing our men with the materials 
and supplies they need but he is helping 
at the same time to win the vital battle 
against inflation on the home front. The 
danger of inflation is reduced by every 
dollar that is saved in war bonds. 

From the outset of the war savings 
program we have consistently emphasized 
the practice of regular and systematic 
savings out of income to reduce the rising 
pressure of buying power against price 
ceilings. This must be continued. The 
government devices of price-fixing, ra- 
tioning and the control of the supply of 
goods, wage stabilization and taxation are 
all important, but it is commonly accepted 
now that the most significant effort at 
present in controlling inflation is to be 
found in the regular and systematic sav- 
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ings on the part of all of our people, 
youth and adults alike. 

This fight on the home front will prob- 
ably be a long one, extending well into 
the period of reconstruction. Thus the 
habits of saving and accumulating knowl- 
edge on the part of our pupils will be a 
pearl of inestimable price in our national 
cooperative enterprise. Our young 


people are beginning to realize that they 
will get even more than their money back 
with interest when they buy war bonds. 
They are experiencing a new feeling, 


especially if they have really sacrificed 
from their income, that they have had 
some tangible part in an undertaking 
which is saving this democracy. More 
and more of our youth are realizing the 
sheer common sense and direct civic re- 
sponsibility that are embodied in the sav- 
ings program. Indeed, all of us under- 
stand more accurately that war bonds 
not only will help our men in winning the 
victory but will help us to make a coun- 
try fit to live in when they come back 
from abroad. 





SCHOOLS AID 


The War Production Board launched a 
nation-wide scrap salvage harvest during 
the period October Ist to November 15th 
and urged the schools to participate with 
the same enthusiasm shown in the 1942 
drive. The board reveals that the need 
for heavy iron and steel scrap is quite as 
acute this fall as it was in the fall of 1942. 
With present production of war materials 
exceeding by 50 per cent the total war 
production of Germany and Japan, the 
consumption of raw ore and _ scrap 
material is enormous. The state quota of 
scrap iron and steel from July Ist to De- 
cember 31st is 1,031,000 tons. 

The remarkable achievements by school 
pupils in collecting scrap from homes, 
farms, garages and business places last 
year was an inspiration to the entire coun- 
try, said Dr Arthur K. Getman, New 
York State salvage coordinator for 
schools. As reported earlier, 236 schools 
in this State collected slightly more than 
16,000 tons of scrap steel and more than 
300 tons of scrap rubber. 

For the current drive the W. P. B. 
and the United States Office of Education 
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IN SCRAP DRIVE 


have prepared a pamphlet entitled Your 
School Can Salvage for Victory, which 
has already been placed in the hands of 
school officials and teachers. United 
States Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker recently wrote to school 
officials as follows: 

Because of the necessity of continuing the 
salvage program with increasing concentration 
of effort, I am asking that boards of education, 
superintendents, principals and teachers every- 
where give full cooperation to the state and 
local salvage boards in their efforts to make 
available for war purposes the large amounts 
of essential materials that lie unused in the 
homes, about the farms and in the business 
places of every community. Such a program 
will give boys and girls an opportunity to take 
an active rather than a passive part in the war 
effort. 

In a recent letter addressed to super- 
intendents of schools, high school prin- 
cipals and heads of private and parochial 
schools, Doctor Getman declared: 

The excellent teaching activities that have 
centered about the entire Schools at War pro- 
gram have demonstrated the practical use of 
the national emergency in stimulating pupil in- 
terest and effort in improved school work. In 
response to the specific requests to the schools 
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for assistance in the scrap harvest two primary 
objectives seem clear: (1) to meet national pro- 
duction needs through an all-out pupil effort to 
collect materials that are so urgently needed, 
and (2) to use the salvage opportunity as a 
means of vitalizing our teaching at all levels 
with particular reference to a united group ef- 


fort, a better understanding of the Nation's 
war effort, and a deepening sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. Last year’s achievements in scrap 
collection of such groups as the Future Farm- 
ers of America, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, science clubs, industrial arts clubs and 
homemaking clubs were an inspiration to us all. 





WAR SAVINGS CAMPAIGN IN MOUNT VERNON 


Reports on the ways various schools 
and localities have stimulated interest of 
pupils in the war savings campaign con- 
tinue to reach the State Education De- 
partment, revealing original methods of 
action and results of unusual proportions. 
The BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS presents 
a report from Mount Vernon herewith: 


In Mount Vernon, where there are 10,000 
public school children and 750 members of the 
school staff, including teachers and civil service 
employes, during the school year 1942-43, the 
members of the staff, through the schools, pur- 
chased $105,593.73 in war bonds and stamps 
and the pupils purchased $440,152.65. In addi- 
tion $1,004,016.55 was raised in May for the 
purchase of a Flying Fortress B-17 to be 
named for the A. B. Davis High School. 

Each principal was asked to work out his 
own program to sell stamps and bonds to 
teachers, civil service employes and pupils at 
least once a week. One highly effective plan 
had home room treasurers collect the money as 
the pupils entered the rooms, keeping accurate 
records on blanks provided, then go to the 
stamp staff with records and money to pur- 
chase the stamps required, returning to the 
classroom and distributing them immed‘stcly. 
The record was filed with the teacher. In the 
elementary schools the teacher acted as treasurer 
but the work was done by responsible pupils 
under her supervision where pupils were old 
enough to do so. Rooms posted pictures of 
jeeps and guns which were gradually covered 
as payments were made. Rooms competed for 
100 per cent participation and were proud to 
display a flag with “V” stamped upon it when 
the goal was achieved. 


October 1943 


In some schools the parent-teacher association 
handled the sale each week. Two mothers 
agreed to report to the school and sell from a 
booth to any child or teacher who wished to 
make a purchase. This plan was satisfactory 
as the homes became conscious of the work of 
the school in raising funds to win this war. 

The local post office cooperated by having the 
stamps ready as soon as ordered. Through the 
Teachers’ Credit Union bonds were purchased 
without delay. The local newspaper gave the 
schools good publicity. Thus parents became 
aware of the program and assisted their chil- 
dren. 

Just after the First War Loan drive in 
April, when $3,100,000 was the quota for this 
community, the dean of the A. B. Davis High 
School, Grace T. Lewis, who is also an alumna 
of the school, conceived of the idea of arousing 
the alumni to buy enough bonds to meet the 
requirements of the Treasury Department to 
purchase a B-17 bomber. A committee was 
organized and included the mayor, the presi- 
dent of the board of education, the chairman 
of the War Savings Committee, representatives 
of the city officials, the local paper, the parent- 
teacher association and other prominent persons 
A young lawyer and the dean of the high 
school were cochairmen. From the Treasury 
Department the goal was set at $700,000 for 
the entire city, somewhat over 10 per cent be- 
yond the normal monthly quota. The city com- 
mittee pledged that every stamp and every bond 
purchased within the city limits during the 
month would count. There were 13 issuing 
agents, the post office, banks, theaters, credit 
unions etc. Seventy-five prominent alumni, 
civic leaders and P. T. A. workers were called 
together to discuss the project and pledge sup- 
port. 
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A spectacular start was made possible by the 
arrival of a small captured Japanese submarine 
four days after the campaign opened. Escorted 
by county police, the mayor, city and school of- 
ficials, service bands and members of the Davis 
High School faculty and student body, the sub- 
marine aroused great enthusiasm and interest. 
High school boys and girls took pledges through 
the crowds. Booths, a speakers’ platform with 
amplifiers and arc lights, erected free of charge 
by the Westchester Lighting Company, were 
near-by for use in urging people to buy. Pupil 
speakers exhorted the people to support the 
school. Approximately $175,000 worth of 
bonds were pledged and redeemed that night. 

The enthusiasm of the high school boys and 
girls increased. Although the committee of 
P. T. A. workers and alumni did its part, .the 
boys and girls and members of the teaching 
staff deserved great credit. A joint committee 
in the school set $100 as the goal for each pupil 
to buy or sell, thus netting $155,000. When the 
final accounting was made it was found that 


the school had sold $248,578 worth of stamps 
and bonds in the one month with an additional 
$135,575 of pledges redeemed in the 
banks. 

Sources of revenue were tapped by high 
school youngsters which otherwise might not 
have been used to support the war effort. Many 
small denomination bonds were taken by people 
of smaller means. 

One parent arranged through his shipbuilding 
company to have the girl who sold the most 
bonds christen a ship and the first boy take a 
six-hour trial ride in a minesweeper before it is 
given to the Navy. This competition was open 
to children in all schools. The victorious ones, 
however, were members of Davis High School. 

Important lessons are taught when boys and 
girls participate in the work of the world of 
which they are a part and satisfactions come to 
restless youngsters who are anxious to do things 
worth while, according to the Mount Vernon 
school officials. 


worth 





SCHOOLS PLAN 


New York State schools, which last 
year raised enough money through the 
sale of war bonds and stamps to purchase 
nearly 5000 jeeps for the Army, are pre- 
paring to enter or have already entered a 
new campaign for the same purpose this 
fall, with a higher goal than before. 

The new campaign takes on a new 
aspect in that it is called a triple-threat 
schools-at-war campaign, there being 
three types of jeeps to be bought, the reg- 
ular and now famous jeep, which costs 
$1165; the amphibian jeep or “ quack,” 
which costs $2090, and the flying jeep or 
the “grasshopper plane,” which costs 
$3000. 

Schools are advised to report the re- 
sults of their campaigns on December 
7th, Pearl Harbor Day, to the State War 
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JEEP CAMPAIGN 


Finance office, which is empowered to 
issue a special treasury citation in recog- 
nition of the campaign. The campaign 
may be carried on beyond December 7th, 
but the reports by that date are necessary 
so that national results can be compiled. 
The goal for December 7th on a nation- 
wide basis is for 20,000 jeeps of all types. 


The rules as set up by the United States 
Treasury follow: 

1 The goal must be higher than past war 
savings sales averaged over similar periods. 


2 Bonds are to be counted at the issue price, 
for example $18.75, and not at maturity value. 

3 Stamp purchases must not be counted again 
when turned in for bonds. 


4 Purchases which are not definitely the re- 
sult of the school or classroom campaign and 
faculty pay roll savings purchases do not count. 
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SCRAPBOOK WINNERS 


Scrapbooks prepared in five schools of 
New York State in connection with the 
campaign to sell war savings stamps and 
bonds have been selected for entry in the 
national contest for the best prepared 
books. 

The 
selected : 

Lafayette High School, Brooklyn 

Washington High School, Manhattan 

South School, Glen Cove 

Public School 156, Queens 

Scio Central School 

The number of scrapbooks submitted 
by New York State schools 584. 
These books were made up according to 
the dictates of the individual schools on 
pages supplied by the United States 
Treasury to stimulate activity in war sav- 
ings. Each school submitting a book 
received from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury an appropriate certificate. 


books of these schools were 


was 


NAVY COLLEGE TEST 


The second nation-wide test for the 
Navy College Program V-—12 will be held 
November 9th at any secondary school or 
college where applicants wish to take the 
test. They should notify their school or 
college head. 

The purpose is to provide candidates 
for officers in the Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard. Accepted students 
receive all tuition and fees plus apprentice 
seaman’s pay of $50 a month. Applicants 
must be American citizens, evidence 
potential officer qualifications, be 17, 18 
or 19 years old, pass certain physical 
examinations and meet certain educa- 
tional requirements. There are 15 schools 
in the Third Naval District to which the 
students may be assigned. 
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HONOR MISS BOWEN 


A resolution on the death of Loretta 
G. Bowen, Chief of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts, was voted at the September meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents, as follows: 

Voted, That the Board of Regents learns 
with regret of the death of Loretta G. Bowen, 
Chief of the Bureau of Accounts, expresses its 
deep appreciation of her long and faithful 
services and extends its sincere sympathy to 
her family. 

Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, in informing the Regents of 
Miss Bowen’s death, wrote: 

Since her appointment in 1894, Miss Bowen 
has rendered faithful, courteous and highly im- 
portant service to the Department in a position 
intricate financial 


involving responsibilities. 


— ——()--— - 


WAR SAVINGS POSTER 


Everything from mules to a helicopter 
and from a case of canned apricots to a 
blockbuster can be found in the debarka- 
tion scene pictured on the new school 


war savings poster entitled “ Help Send 


Them What It Takes To Win.” This 
poster, 22 by 28 inches, in four colors, 
is included as an insert of the October 
issue of Schools at War, a War Savings 
News Bulletin for Teachers. 

The large debarkation scene is framed 
with a series of small illustrations of other 
pieces of military equipment with the 
prices approved by the War Department. 
Even uniforms of the various men’s and 
women’s services are illustrated. Sugges- 
tions are included by which classes may 
use this chart in their classroom study and 
in their war savings sales campaign. 

Teachers should have received these 
posters as inserts in the Teachers Bulle- 
tin. If not, they are urged to inquire 
from their school superintendents or to 
write to the State War Finance office. 
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Research 





STUDIES OF NEEDED CURRICULUM EXTENSION 


Studies are being started in a few 
selected regions of New York State to 
discover the kind of educational program 
which should be provided for pupils who 
drop out before completing high school. 
The Division of Research of the State 
Education Department is carrying on the 
work. The first region to be studied is 
Rockland county. Other regions will be 
studied to obtain data from communities 
which have varying occupational and 
social conditions. 

The extent of this problem is indicated 
roughly by the fact that only 52 per cent 
of the number of pupils enrolled in the 
ninth grade in New York State towns 
and villages in 1934, 1935 and 1936 were 
graduated from high school four years 
later. The other 48 per cent are found 
in many respects to be “ forgotten youth.” 
They have had no preparation which is 
readily marketable. Although some of 
the schools are having difficulty in fur- 
nishing data to show where the youth 
have gone, they are all cooperating with 
the research staff to the fullest extent, 
the Division reports. 

Two lines of approach are being fol- 
lowed to gather basic data: (1) An effort 
is being made to ascertain the educational 
needs of the pupils by studying the edu- 
cational accomplishments of those who 
have dropped out of school and the nature 
of their subsequent occupational history. 
(2) Parallel with this approach to the 
problem, an effort is also being made to 
ascertain the occupational opportunities 
available to these youth and the nature 
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of the vocational preparation necessary 
for success in such occupations. 

The objective is to formulate plans on 
a regional basis for providing an adequate 
educational opportunity for the youth 
who have been leaving school before grad- 
uation. It is not known at this time just 
what form of school organization will be 
needed. It is regarded as obvious that 
the high schools outside of urban centers 
are seldom large enough individually to 
cope with this problem successfully. It 
is believed likely that the administrative 
plans when formulated will vary from one 
region to another to meet the needs of 
the particular situation. 

Appropriate vocational preparation will 
receive proper emphasis in the programs 
to be proposed, the Division reports. At 
the same time, duplication of present op- 
portunities for vocational training will be 
avoided. It is declared as fundamental, 
however, that all pupils should be pre- 
pared for effective citizenship when they 
leave the secondary school. In the view 
of the Division, the program to be pro- 
posed must, therefore, provide for a bal- 
ance between vocational and general 
education. 

Before the study is completed several 
related problems will be encountered. 
These will include the setting up of ade- 
quate pupil guidance procedures, the 
formulation of an efficient administrative 
organization, the drawing of broad cur- 
riculum outlines, the formulation of plans 
for adequate transportation services and 
the development of adequate fiscal plans 
to provide the proposed program. 
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THREE NAMED TO SPECIAL RESEARCH STAFF 


The research staff of the State Educa- 
tion Department has been augmented by 
three men under the program of educa- 
tional research provided last spring by 
the Legislature in appropriating $30,000 
for this purpose. These men are: 


John Dale Russell, chief research con- 
sultant for researches in higher education. 
He is professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He received the de- 
grees of bachelor of arts, master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy from Indiana 
University from 1917 to 1931, studied 
at the University of Kentucky and at the 
University of Chicago. His experience 
includes work in the School of Education 
at Indiana University; director of re- 
search of the Indiana State Department 
of Public Instruction ; director of research 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind.; associate professor of education at 
the University of Kentucky ; assistant di- 
rector of the Surveys of Methodist Educa- 


tional Institutions; associate professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, 
professor of education at the same insti- 
tution and dean of the division of social 
sciences at the University of Chicago 
since 1939. He is also dean of students 


of the division. His publications include 
many on higher education. 

Doctor Russell has assisted in formu- 
lating the program of research in higher 
education authorized by the Board of 
Regents and is with the State Education 
Department for the three months ending 
December 23d. 


John Walter Paige, educational re- 
search assistant. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from which he has 
received the degrees of bachelor of arts, 
1937 ; master of arts, 1938, and doctor of 
philosophy, 1940, Doctor Paige majored 
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in school administration and had exten- 
sive work in principles of measurement 
and statistical methods. The manual on 
research which he prepared for the use of 
students was published and was accepted 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for his master’s degree. A thesis on special 
school legislation in Minnesota was simi- 
larly employed in obtaining his doctorate. 
He. assisted Dr Leo J. Brueckner, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Minnesota, who conducted the testing 
program in the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education 
in New York State, served as an assistant 
research worker in the extension division 
of the University of Minnesota and in the 
guidance and personnel work of the gen- 
eral college of the university. He taught 
in the University of Saskatchewan and 
in the University of Minnesota. 


Edmund H. Crane, educational re- 
search assistant. He is a graduate of 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, received the degree of master of 
arts from Columbia University and his 
doctor of philosophy from Cornell Uni- 
versity. A native of New York State 
living in Poughkeepsie, Mr Crane was 
employed by the New York State 
Department of Commerce when he was 
asked to join the State Education De- 
partment research program. He taught 
business subjects two years at Glovers- 
ville High School and was principal of 
the Wallkill High School for 13 years. 
His thesis at Cornell University was “ An 
Evaluation of the Present Method of -Dis- 
tributing State Funds for Transportation 
in New York State.” 

Doctor Paige and Doctor Crane are 
employed full time on Department re- 
search. 
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FIRE PREVENTION FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By THE Division oF ScHOOoL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The National Fire Protective Associa- 
tion, in its report on “ 1000 School Fires ” 
covering a period from January 1, 1928, 
to September 1, 1939, lists nine major 
causes of the fires in public elementary 
and high school buildings. 


Incendiary. Fires from incendiary 
causes head the list. Why this should be 
true is largely a matter of speculation. In 
some cases it is known that the fires were 
set by children who did not want to at- 
tend school. In a few cases the fires were 
set to cover thefts. Furthermore, many 
school buildings particularly the older 
ones, are, because of their large areas, 
combustible interiors, wide open stair- 
ways and halls and lack of suitable watch 
service, tempting marks for pyromaniacs. 


Electrical. Electrical causes are 
second. To prevent fires from these 
causes a rigid inspection of the wiring 
system in the building should be made 
periodically and all danger spots immedi- 
ately eliminated. All wiring not conform- 
ing to standards of the underwriters 
should be replaced and an inspector from 
the underwriters called in not only to 
advise on the new installations but also to 
approve the work after completion. By 
these improvements the number of fires 
from electrical causes will be reduced and 
the insurance rates on the building will 
be held to the minimum. 


Spontaneous combustion. Spontan- 
eous combustion commonly takes place in 
rubbish accumulations, especially when 
these contain oily sweepings or rags. 
Science laboratories are particularly sus- 
ceptible to fire from this cause because 
chemicals which aid spontaneous ignition 
are sometimes swept into the rubbish. 


Bituminous coal is also a common 
source of fire from spontaneous combus- 
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tion. No great amount of this fuel should 
be stored within the building, and if it is 
stored outside it should be placed in small 
piles. Even with these precautions, it is 
well to make periodic tests of the tem- 
perature of the coal and if at any time the 
temperature is found to exceed 150 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the piles should be 
moved. This checking can be done by 
the introduction at the time the coal is 
stored of a two-inch tube in the center of 
the pile. This tube should be open at the 
top for the insertion of a thermometer. 


Defective or overheated heating 
equipment. Heating units should be 
frequently checked for defects and care 
should be taken that tubes and smoke 
chambers are frequently cleaned. 


Smoking, matches. A large number 
of fires attributable to smoking and the 
use of matches— a usual result of care- 
lessness and untidy conditions—empha- 
sizes the need of attention to good house- 
keeping. 

Defective or overheated chimney or 
flue. Fires in chimneys and flues gen- 
erally result from the ignition of accumu- 
lated soot and the overheating of the flue 
which, in turn, ignites adjacent floor 
beams not properly protected. Chimneys 
and flues should be kept clean and peri- 
odic checks should be made to see that no 
defects exist. 

Sparks on wooden shingled roofs. 
The number of fires on wooden roofs from 
chimney sparks confirms the already ex- 
isting evidence that wood shingles are un- 
suited for use as a roof covering. 

Rubbish and litter. The frequency 
of fires starting in rubbish and litter ac- 
cents the need for good housekeeping. It 
also underlines the importance of forbid- 
ding the storing of any materials beneath 
stairways. Even in fire-resistive build- 
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ings fires starting from storage material 
beneath stairways, while presumably 
checked from spreading by the fire- 
resistive construction of the building, nev- 
ertheless tend to throw up clouds of 
smoke around the stairs and thus block 
them from pupil passage. The actual 
danger might not be great, but panic 
would likely ensue, and a disaster might 
follow. 

The foregoing discussion taken largely 
from the report on “ 1000 School Fires ” 
by the National Fire Protective Associa- 
tion should stimulate continuous vigilance 
on the part of boards of education to see 
that everyday precautions, some of them 
very simple and easy to follow, are called 
to the attention of pupils, teachers, prin- 
cipals and janitors. 

The important gain from using these 
precautions is the increase in safety of our 
school children. In the 1000 school fires 


reported there were 60 in which lives 
were lost. The total number of lives lost 
was 827 and of this number 678 were 
No lives were lost in New York 
State. It is doubtful if we can take any 
pride in that record. It is more likely 
that we have just been lucky, as there 
have been many fires in New York State 
schools and in some, children escaped 
death only be very narrow margins. 

The difficulty, indeed the impossibility, 
of replacing a school building in these war 
days is also an important reason why 
boards of education should be particularly 
vigilant to prevent fires. During the past 
year three high school buildings in the 
State burned: Cadyville, Colton and 
Brasher Falls. In one, high school pupils 
are now being transported to a neigh- 
boring school; in the other two, tempo- 
rary quarters are being used. 


children. 





ADVICE ON POSTWAR PLANNING 


In general school authorities are be- 
lieved to be familiar with the program 
of postwar public works planning which 
is now underway under the direction of 
the New York State Temporary Com- 
mission for Postwar Public Works Plan- 
ning. The following statements are de- 
signed to clear up misunderstanding and 
a prevalence of misinformation on certain 
items of the program: 


1 Applications should be sent to the New 
York State Temporary Commission on Post- 
war Public Works Planning, State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, not to the Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds, State Education De- 
partment. Application blanks may be secured 
from the commission. 

2 Architectural services are not necessary in 
the preparation and filing of an application with 
the commission. 
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3 No grant will be made for any architec- 
tural services rendered prior to the date on 
which the application is approved by the com- 
mission. 

4 Applications should not be trial balloons. 
The commission recognizes that a board in filing 
an application can not in all cases promise defi- 
nitely to proceed with the preparation of plans 
and specifications. (It may first be necessary 
to call a special meeting and vote the necessary 
appropriation.) But in those cases the com- 
mission expects that the board will make its 
application in good faith, and that if a grant is 
allocated, the board will immediately take steps 
to have the necessary appropriation voted and 
then to employ an architect for the preparation 
of plans and specifications. 

5 While it is not necessary, at the time of 
submitting an application, to have available an 
appropriation adequate to pay the district's 
share of preparing plans and specifications, the 
district’s case before the commission will be 
stronger if such an appropriation is available. 
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6 The grant from the commission will not be 
greater than 2 per cent of the estimated cost of 
the project as finally approved. 

7 The grant is for the preparation of plans 
and specifications only. The commission is not 
giving funds for construction. 

8 The New York State Temporary Com- 
mission for Postwar Public Works Planning is 
entirely separate from the Public Works Re- 
serve. The Public Works Reserve was a fed- 
eral agency and is no longer in existence. 

9 The listing of a project with the Division 
of School Buildings and Grounds Division in 
1942 for the Public Works Reserve does not 
constitute an application to the New York State 
Temporary Commission for Postwar Public 
Works Planning. 

10 Similarly, the listing of a project with 
the Division of School Buildings and Grounds 
in 1942 for the Public Works Reserve does not 
constitute an application for federal funds. 
Should there be in the future a federal public 
works program, applications to the appropriate 
federal agency presumably will be required. 


11 A board of education can, without specific 
authorization, pay an architect for the prepara- 
tion of preliminary plans. Except in certain 
cities where charter provisions control the pro- 
cedure, however, a board must have specific 
authorization to employ an architect to prepare 
final plans and specifications. 

12 In these postwar projects it is not neces- 
sary to secure an appropriation for the actual 
construction of the buildings in order to secure 
a grant from the commission. 

13 An application from a union free school 
board on behalf of a proposed central district 
will not receive favorable consideration. It is 
obvious that the preparation of plans and speci- 
fications for a project in a proposed central dis- 
trict must come under the jurisdiction and au- 
thority of the new central board and not of the 
old union free school board. 

14 Superintendents are referred to the ma- 
terial on postwar planning sent out by the Di- 
vision of School Buildings and Grounds under 
date of May 24, 1943. 





KINGS, FATHER 


Within a week, Walter C. King, former 
superintendent of schools in the fifth 
and later the fourth supervisory dis- 
trict of Delaware county, died, and his 
son, Paul Smith King, head of the music 
department of the Amherst Central 
School at Snyder, was killed. 

The father died at Franklin on August 
24th after an extended illness. He was 
born in Caplin, October 31, 1873. He 
studied at Geneseo State Normal School, 
Chautauqua Institution and Cornell Uni- 


versity. He began teaching in 1893, 


entered supervisory work in 1900 and was 
elected district superintendent in 1911. 
He retired in the spring of 1941. 

The son was killed, with his wife, in 
the wreck of the Lackawanna Limited at 
Wayland on August 30th ; while returning 
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AND SON, DIE 


from the father’s funeral. They leave 
three small children. Both were musi- 
cians. The younger Mr King had taken 
a leading part in the musical activities in 
the schools of the western part of the 
State. 

—— 


Dr Isabelle Borden, supervisor in the 
Bureau of Health Service, Division of 
Health and Physical Education, until her 
retirement last March, is acting as medical 
supervisor in the Batavia schools for the 
duration of the war. 


———-()—_ — 


Dr Frank P. Graves, former Commis- 
sioner of Education, received his 44th 
degree, bachelor of law, at the Albany 
Law School September 23d. 
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Secondary Education 





SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS SERVE MANY 


Twenty-seven thousand pupils at 75 
approved summer high schools and ex- 
amination centers qualified through regu- 
lar class attendance and equivalent pro- 
grams of tutoring under licensed high 
school teachers for the August Regents 
examinations during the past summer. 

The tutoring privilege was granted to 
319 pupils from 122 private and pub- 
Three hundred sixty- 
five papers were written; 282 were 
claimed for credit. In view of the diff- 
culties of transportation to examination 
centers and the urgent call for farm help 
which many answered, credit is due those 
pupils who tutored and studied and ad- 
vanced in their work, Harrison A. Van 


lic high schools. 


Cott, Chief of the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision, Division of Secondary 
Education, declared. 

Young women anxious to earn qualify- 
ing certificates for nurse training courses 
and young men about to enter the service 
were enabled to complete requirements 
for state high school diplomas; others 
accelerated their courses; others raised 
examination ratings previously earned to 
college entrance grades. 

Pupils can shorten their four-year high 
school courses to three or even two years 
if their maturity and need are such as to 
merit approval by their home high school 
principals for summer high school work. 


Statistical data 





1940 1941 1942 1943 

1 Number of approved summer high schools in New York State 57 58 58 65 
2 Number of approved summer high schools in New York City 18 19 19 20 
3 Number operating evening Se€SSIONS.............eeeeeeeeeee 8 7 7 R 
4 Number of special examination centers............-+++++0e _ ia ai 10 
0 OS OR a errs 20466 17690 24661 26801 
GC FURE GURNEE TOIIITIIIOR. 6 ois c cc ccccccccvcasscecscesesces 29399 25673 38646 41065 
7 Number tutored pupils taking Regents examinations....... - ie ca 319 
8 Number schools sending tutored pupils to examinations..... én ca és 122 

TRIBUTES PAID TO DOCTOR ADAMS 
A resolution on the retirement of Dr Regents, Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 


Charles C. Adams, Director of the New 
York State Museum, was voted by the 
Board of Regents at the September meet- 
ing, as follows: 

Voted, That the Board of Regents learns 
with regret of the retirement of Charles C. 
Adams, Director of the State Museum, and ex- 
presses its appreciation of his devoted services 
to the State. 


In reporting the retirement to the 
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missioner of Education, wrote: 

Since his appointment on May 1, 1926, Doctor 
Adams has served with energy and devotion. 
He was by training a zoologist and ecologist, 
with a minor interest in geography and geology. 
His greatest contribution to the Museum has 
been, therefore, to balance the functions of that 
agency of the State Government and to collect 
and focus attention upon cultural and historical 
materials. His retirement leaves a gap in our 
ranks which will be most difficult to fill. 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





SCHOOLS OFFER AVIATION COURSES 


The public schools of New York State 
developed many kinds of junior aviation 
courses during the school year of 1942-43 
in response to public demand and the 
country’s need for airmen. 

Three types of industrial arts aviation 
courses were developed: 


Flying model aircraft courses.... 40 schools 

Maintenance and repair courses.. 67 schools 

Glider construction courses...... 11 schools 
Total number of schools.... 118 


Flying model aircraft courses were 
offered in many schools because most 
schools could afford the limited amount 
of equipment and no special teacher was 
necessary. These courses consisted of 
work with flying model kits of the type 
which are commonly sold in the ten-cent 
stores. Pupils built the model planes, 
subsequently taking them to a large room 
or outdoors for trial flights. Actual flight 
of these models afforded an excellent 
opportunity to the pupils to study in a 
simple manner the actual phenomena of 
flight. They of necessity studied the 
causes of peculiar actions of planes while 
flying. This study of flight together with 
the study of the science of flight, meteor- 
ology and in some cases navigation led 
to a full development of aviation study. 

This course with all the possibilities for 
study of aerodynamics and experimental 
work which can be performed with models 
in a wind tunnel offers high school pupils 
a very rich study of aviation, according 
to Roy G. Fales, supervisor of industrial 
arts and state director of junior aviation. 
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The 67 high schools in which the 
maintenance and repair courses were 
taught did excellent work in view of the 
handicaps with which they were forced 
to contend, Mr Fales reported. This 
course was usually taught in either one of 
the existing industrial arts shops or in a 
spare room large enough to house a plane 
and several engines, wings and one or two 
extra fuselages. 

In these courses pupils were given the 
opportunity to take a real plane apart and 
reassemble it in flying condition. This 
course was offered for a total of about 
16 hours a week. This time was dis- 
tributed as follows: 





I Ae dincdivtesoukadass 6 periods 
I oe Ganc.cucccwuseeceseue 4 periods 
ee 4 periods 
Map making and reading 
Photography or meteorology 
Radio communication and repair 
Instruments 
Physical training and drill...... 2 periods 
16 periods 


In the regular class work the pupils 
studied navigation, meteorology, aerody- 
namics, plane structures, aircraft engines, 
guidance in aviation, consumer values 
and flight. 

The glider construction course was 
designed for pupils who expected to leave 
school for work in industry at the end of 
the school year. While this course was 
offered in one school on the industrial 
arts basis, in all other cases it was given 
as a junior vocational defense course. 
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In this course pupils constructed a 
ground trainer glider. This glider was 
built heavier than a real glider. It could 
not leave the ground for flight. With 
this exception it had all of the char- 
acteristics of a glider. Several of these 
trainers were completed and used for 
experimental and demonstration runs. 
While the ground trainer must be built 
well, it does not have to pass the 
inspection of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Mr Fales states. The wood- 
working processes used are no more 
difficult than those of the furniture or 
carpentry shop, but they must be well 
executed. Poor workmanship leads to 
failure. This type of course is suitable 
for any school in which the pupils have 
developed some dexterity in the accurate 
use of woodworking tools and materials. 
These three courses may be offered in 
any schools where adequately trained 
teachers are available and in which the 
tools and materials can be 
It is highly desirable that as 
offer such 
They offer 


necessary 
provided. 
many schools as 
courses, Mr Fales declares. 


possible 











pupils excellent pre-induction 
tunities and tend to prepare them to find 
a place in the air service of the country if 
and when they are inducted. 


oppor- 


Courses of study for senior high school 
junior aviation maintenance and repair 
classes are now available and will be 
forwarded to high schools upon request. 
Requests should be addressed to Mr Fales, 
supervisor of industrial arts, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 

In connection with these courses, dis- 
carded aviation equipment will be made 
school authorities 
agencies. Information 


available to public 
by government 
regarding application for such equipment 
may be obtained from Mr Fales. 

The Ground Trainer 
Manual and complete blueprints may be 
obtained for use in New York State 
schools by applying to Eugene D. Fink, 
State Education Department, Albany 1, 
N. Y. 
the usual 
woodworking shop. 
equipment is needed. 


Instruction 


The trainer can be constructed in 
industrial arts or vocational 


Very little special 





NEW TRAINING CERTIFICATES READY 


Certificates of service in recognition of 
instructors or administrators of state and 
local employe training programs are to 
be issued by the Bureau of Public Serv- 
ice Training, State Education Depart- 
ment, a cooperative training service 
agency which assists in the organization 
and operation of in-service training 
courses for state and local employes. The 
Bureau has_ issued years 
Regents public service training certifi- 
cates to state and local employes complet- 


for many 
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ing training courses successfully. These 
certificates have been recognized by the 
State Civil Service Commission and local 
civil service commissions for credit in 
promotion examinations. 

The conditions governing the recogni- 
tion of instructors and administrators of 
in-service training courses and the issu- 
ance of certificates of service are con- 
tained in administrative regulations of 
the Bureau of Public Service Training 
promulgated on August 15, 1943. 
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Students Sorting and Packing Apples at the New York State Institute on Long Island at 
Farmingdale 


WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS AT FARMINGDALE 


At the New York State Institute of 
Agriculture on Long Island at Farming- 
dale special adjustments have been made 
to provide instruction adapted to the war- 
time needs of both regular and part-time 
students. As in the case of all institutions 
serving youth beyond the 18-year level, 
a large proportion of the regular student 
body was drawn into the armed services. 
Because of the unique contribution which 
farmers and other persons engaged in 
food production can make in the national 
emergency, a wide variety of specialized 
and short unit courses was established 
earlier in the year and continued through- 
out the 1943 production season. The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of both the 
educational services conducted on the 
campus and the extension services con- 
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ducted by staff members within the 
patronage area of the institute. 
Fifty-three students were enrolled in 
the regular two-year technical curriculum. 
Full-day courses of one to two months in 
length in poultry production were at- 
tended by 41 persons. Evening classes 
in poultry, vegetable gardening, dairy 
production, farm organization and man- 
agement and beekeeping were conducted 
for a total enrolment of 294 persons on an 
average of five sessions for each class. 
Farm practice training for high school 
pupils entering farm work was conducted 
for 114 youth for several periods of two 
weeks’ length. Full-time and part-time 
courses for the American Women’s Vol- 
untary Services and for the Women’s 
Land Army (five weeks’ duration) were 
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conducted for 101 persons. Specialized 
courses for the preparation of canning 
crop inspectors were conducted for 12 
persons for the State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. 

The head of the department of horti- 
culture was lent the Victory Garden 
Council of Greater New York for which 
he served as executive secretary. Staff 
members conducted 35 Victory Garden 
programs involving 1050 individual gar- 


deners. A large number of soil tests 


were made by staff members for persons 


on the island. In this connection 69 high 
school teachers of science were instructed 
in four centers to give the standard soil 
tests. 

A center was established and operated 
at the institute for the training of college 
and high school girls to work on farms in 
the surrounding area. Two staff mem- 
bers were lent to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to assist in the 
preparation of films dealing with the more 
efficient use of farm equipment. 





SCHOOL BUS DRIVERS TO TRAIN 


Special 30-hour courses in the essen- 
tials of driving technics and the care of 
buses in order to prevent breakdowns are 
being set up throughout the State to com- 
ply with requirements of the New York 
State War Council and the Federal Office 
of Defense Transportation that each 
present and prospective school bus driver 
complete the course. 

Oakley Furney, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education and 
State Director of Defense Training, has 
informed boards of education, superin- 
tendents of schools, supervising princi- 
pals and directors of vocational education 
that classes will be conducted at conveni- 
ent centers in the State for present school 
bus drivers, substitutes and candidates for 
replacement. The instruction is to include 
both class-related instruction and practical 
work, although the latter will not involve 
extensive shopwork or equipment. Classes 
will be for two hours one night each week 
for 15 weeks. 

Specifications for the types of persons 
who will be acceptable for instructing 
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these classes have been set forth. They 
will be paid from federal funds. The 
only expense to the locality is the cost of 
light, heat and janitor service. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN LIBRARIES 


The Municipal Service Bureau of the 
State Department of Civil Service has an- 
nounced that civil service will be extended 
only to public libraries as defined in the 
Education Law and not to association or 
free libraries. 

A public library is defined in the Edu- 
cation Law, section 1117, as follows: 

2 The term “ public” library as used in this 
chapter shall be construed to mean a library, 
other than professional, technical or public 
school library, established for free public pur- 
poses by official action of a municipality or dis- 
trict or the legislature, where the’ whole inter- 
ests belong to the public. 


There are certain intermediate types of 
libraries whose civil service status is un- 
certain and which may be included later. 
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EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES AT NEW HIGH 


The rush of New York State youth 
into war industries and other gainful oc- 
cupations is increasing greatly, judging 
by the issuance of first standard employ- 
ment certificates to 16 and 17-year-old 
youth in 13 cities of the State. Reissued 
employment certificates and vacation work 
permits show a similar trend, the Bureau 
of Guidance reports. 

During 1941, the total certificates is- 
sued in 13 New York State cities was 
52,187 and in the following year reached 
the record figure of 76,641, or an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent for the 12-month 
period. Figures for every month in 1942 
exceeded those for the year previous and 
were especially large in months marking 
the closing and opening of school. 

Records for the first seven months of 
1943 show the upsurge continuing at an 
unprecedented rate. The demand for 
employment certificates in the cities under 
consideration has been so heavy that it 
exceeds by 30,000 the entire total for 1941 
and that of 1942 by over 6000. The 
ratios 52, 76 and 82 give a rough approxi- 
mation of the rate of increase. In this 
connection it should be remembered that 
a large number of youth holding standard 
employment certificates are in part-time 
jobs and, at the same time, are attending 
full-time school. In one city as many 
youth were found holding such part-time 
jobs as were in regular employment. If 
the present demand for employment cer- 
tificates continues throughout the year, 
the total number issued will be approxi- 
mately 175,000, or over double that for 
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1942. As the cities for which the data taken 
are representative, total figures for the 
entire State may reach 200,000 by the 
close of the year, George E. Hutcherson, 
Chief of the Bureau of Guidance, states. 

More than 33,000 minors 16 and 17 
years of age received first standard em- 
ployment certificates for the first four 
months of the year. Two-thirds were 
boys and the remainder girls. More than 
one-half of the total entered manufactur- 
ing. Of the remainder, a large number 
found employment in wholesale and re- 
tail trade and in various forms of per- 
sonal, business and recreational service. 
Small numbers entered various forms of 
public utilities and other industries. 

Sixteen and 17-year-old youth are en- 
tering industry, among other reasons, be- 
cause of fat pay envelops, the glamour 
of war work, a sense of participation in 
war effort, a realization that “ everyone 
is doing it” and because, in many cases, 
of restlessness in school. 


There are many evidences that indus- 
try is not unmindfui of the economic loss 
to the Nation resulting from youths’ leav- 


ing school early for employment. The 
Associated Industries of New York State 
has through a special committee made 
strong recommendations that education be 
not curtailed and that part-time work and 
part-time schooling be permitted. The 
New York State Federation of Labor 
through its committee on education has 
also given this matter consideration and 
strongly indorses a continuing education 
for youth. Certain specific industries are 
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working cooperatively with school officials 
to the end that youth may continue with 
their educational training and at the same 
time work part-time. 

Various remedies have been suggested 
for this abnormal situation. The main 
object is to keep youth in touch with the 
offerings of the public school. It is 
recognized that the need for junior work- 
ers is great, that patriotism should not be 
stifled, that the financial motive in many 
families is a weighty one, and that the 
value derived from work experience is 


great. These values, however, will not 


overcome the national hazard arising from 
the need of educational rehabilitation, fol- 
lowing the war, if youth are allowed to 
renounce entirely their present educational 
program, according to leading educational 
and business authorities. 

In cautioning New York City youth 
against leaving school the mayor of New 
York City said: “I know it is quite a 
temptation to a child getting $16 to $22 
a week but money isn’t everything at this 
age. Schooling is everything. These 
wages won't hold and the students are 
being employed because of the shortage 
of labor.” 





EXPERIENCE SUMMARY CARD PRAISED 


The educational experience summary 
card has met with a ready response in the 
schools of New York State, according to 


George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the 


Bureau of Guidance, State Education 
Department. This card, prepared by the 
United States Office of Education in 
cooperation with the War Department 
and other governmental agencies, has 
served a purpose in helping former school 
pupils to present themselves advan- 
tageously at induction and _ reception 
centers, as well as to employers and 
employment services. 

Mr Hutcherson said: 

The individual finds the card helpful to him 
personally because it presents facts, or his own 
opinions, recorded under friendly auspices by 
someone who knows him. The record is subject 
to his inspection for correction and broad enough 
to include positive qualifications. It is fair also 
to nonacademic pupils since vocational and work 
experiences are prominent. The individual finds 
that the card will be a check against errors 
arising in procedures of postschool agencies. It 
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provides him with authentic information for 
civilian and military interviewers. In postwar 
military and civilian demobilization the indi- 
vidual will find the record, as a supplement to 
certificates for training undergone since leaving 
school, an aid in any reevaluation, retraining 
and replacement he may find necessary. 

The card has been widely indorsed by 
educators as having both a practical and 
patriotic appeal. Dr George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, has stated: 

In full recognition of the many _ responsi- 
bilities carried on in our schools, I believe we 
will all agree that this service is essential, 
especially in view of the fact that intelligent 
personnel work in every instance depends on 
complete information regarding the individual. 
By supplying your pupils with the educational 
experience summary card you will be aiding 
them to secure opportunities that may lead to 
future advancement. 

The cards are supplied free of charge by the 
United States Office of Education. They are to 
be secured from the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 

City supervisors and directors of guid- 
ance have been invited to attend a con- 
ference on educational and vocational 
guidance at New York, October 18th to 
2lst. The first two days will be devoted 
to topics of interest to city supervisors: 
Employment Counseling of Minors in the 
Emergency, Report of the Committee on 
Professional Preparation of Counselors, 
The Educational Experience Summary, 
The Social Studies Program and Trends 
in Vocational Opportunity and Training 
Facilities. 

The men supervisors and directors will 
spend the next two days observing at 
first hand the induction center at the 
Grand Central Palace and the reception 
center at Camp Upton. They will be 
guests of the Army overnight. 


——4 )-- — 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 


Recent publications of the Bureau of 
Guidance include: 


A Plan for Filing Unbound Occupational 

Information, August 1943 

This is a revised plan based on the authori- 
tative, widely accepted “ Occupational Dic- 
tionary.” Experience has shown that the plan 
in the dictionary is the best way to secure a 
logical and orderly arrangement of occupa- 
tional material. 

Release of Pupils from School for Emergency 
Food Production, September 1943 

This mimeographed release comprises a 
series of questions and answers designed to 
aid school administrators in the release of 
pupils from school for emergency food pro- 
duction. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance, Sug- 
gested References and Activities for Sociai 
Studies Teachers, 1942 

This publication contains selected annotated 
references and a list of 60 guidance activities 
for social studies teachers, librarians, coun- 
selors and home room teachers. 
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HUMANE KEY AWARD 


The American Humane 
Society announces its new annual contest 
for the most outstanding contribution to 
humane education. Open to all educators, 
the society will award each year a 14-karat 
gold key, to be known as the National 
Humane Key, inscribed on one side with 


Education 


name and date of the winner, and in ad- 
dition $200 in war bonds or cash. 

Entries may include projects on a hu- 
mane theme, humane plays or stories, 
original methods of teaching humane edu- 
cation, theses on humane education. 

This year’s contest closes April 30, 
1944. All those wishing to enter the 
contest are urged to write at once to the 
National Humane Key Committee, 180 
Longwood avenue, Boston 15, Mass., for 
entrance blank and rules of the contest. 


FILM ROUNDUPS 

Film Roundup No. 3, Films for the 
Air Age, and Film Roundup No. 4, Dis- 
tributive Occupations, have been pub- 
lished by the State Education Depart- 
ment in small, mimeographed form. The 
first was prepared by Dr Paul T. Wil- 
liams, supervisor of visual education in 
the Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, 
and the second was prepared by Doctor 
Williams and Paul B. Richardson, super- 
visor of distributive education in the 
Sureau of Business Education. Requests 
for either or both of these two roundups 
should be addressed to the Bureau of 
Radio and Visual Aids, State Education 
Department, Albany 1, N. Y. Films and 
film strips are discussed from the point of 
view of their educational value in the 
fields concerned. 
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SCHOOLS ISSUE MANY 


During the annual registration period 
preceding the November 1942 election, 
42,301 certificates of literacy were issued 
by the city, village and district superin- 
tendents of schools. Of this number, 
15,146 were issued to men and 27,155 to 
women. There were in addition 1038 
men and 2132 women who applied for 
certificates, but being unable to read 
and/or write English, failed to pass the 
Regents literacy test and were refused 
the certificate. 

The state-wide central 
period established by the Legislature and 
contained in chapter 852, section 319-e, 
Laws of 1942, is as follows: 

16 In lieu of applying for registration under 
the provisions of section one hundred fifty-three 
of this chapter, in every city, town, and village, 
regardless of the number of inhabitants, includ- 
ing the city of New York, applicants for regis- 
tration may apply in person, at the office of the 
board of elections, for registration by the central 
registration board on any day, other than a 
Sunday or a holiday, during regular office hours 
occurring within the period beginning on the 
first day of June and ending on the 30th day of 
September next preceding the general election. 

Under provisions of this law 505 cer- 
tificates of literacy were issued during 
the central registration This 
amendment did not increase the number 
of new voter applicants for absentee bal- 
lots in the rural areas. With the excep- 
tion of Rockland and Westchester coun- 
ties, no other district superintendent was 
called upon to a certificate of 
literacy. 

Section 


registration 


period. 


issue 


the 


153, paragraph 2-d of 
Regents regulations, governing the issu- 
ance of certificates of literacy, provides 
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LITERACY CERTIFICATES 


that such certificates may be issued to 
qualified persons at the close of evening 
schools and to applicants for citizenship. 
Evening school students received 314, 
citizenship applicants received 722 and 
new voters at village and special elections 
received 42 such certificates. The total 
number of literacy certificates issued in 
New York State during the year ending 
May 31, 1942, therefore, was 43,884. 

“The soldier vote bill,” chapter 852, 
accepted the personal signature of the 
new voter in the armed forces of the 
United States as proof of literacy, in lieu 
of a certificate of literacy. 

The greatest respect and observation of 
the law are found in communities giving 
extensive publicity to the information 
concerning the educational qualification 
for voting in this State and to definite 
information regarding the place, day and 
hour of issuing certificates by the local 
school official. 

Being required to fill the vacancies in 
the office of Lieutenant Governor and the 
Legislature, the major political parties 
will endeavor to get out a full vote this 
year. Superintendents of schools are 
urged to provide for a last minute rush 
by new voters to obtain certificates of 
literacy. 


—o- 


G. Alfred Haynes retired August Ist 
after 20 years’ service in the State Edu- 
cation Department printing plant. He 
had the pride of able craftsmanship which 
was reflected in all work he did for the 
schools of the State. 





COMMUNITY COUNCILS 


Twelve upstate committees now have 
organized councils or committees work- 
ing to promote the discussion of the is- 
sues faced by America and the world in 
planning ahead for the peace. Four 
other cities or counties are now in process 
of organizing community or county coun- 
Some twenty additional communi- 
interest in 


cils. 
ties have evidenced marked 
peace education. 

Among the developments is the Citizen 
Unity program in Schenectady with com- 
munity-wide services reaching an esti- 
mated 25,000 citizens; Broome county’s 
Council for Better Living; Elmira’s 
Unity Committee; Rochester’s Speakers’ 
Group; Southern Westchester’s United 
Nations’ program; Syracuse’s work on 
the various fronts of Freedom Forums, 
city postwar planning (in cooperation 
with Time, Life, Fortune). 

Leadership in these efforts is fur- 
nished by Schenectady, Elmira, Rochester 


and other public school officials and by 
various colleges. 


——O- 


NURSERY EDUCATORS MEET 

The National Association for Nursery 
Education will hold its tenth biennial 
meeting in Boston, October 22d—25th, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 
This will be a work study conference on 
“The Community Serves the Child in 
War and Peace.” 

Registration opens the morning of 
October 22d, and the first general session 
will be that evening on “ The World Pic- 
ture and the Implications for Education.” 
The subsequent sessions will consist of 
study groups which will discuss child de- 
velopment problems based on actual case 
histories of various communities. 
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WORLD RELATIONS BOARD 


The Library of Congress announced 
recently that Dr Henry Miller Lydenberg, 
director of the International Relations 
Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has established headquarters of the 
library in the Annex. 

The director will oversee the interna- 
tional relations work of the association, 
including two projects already operating 
from the Library of Congress, The Books 
for Devastated Areas project and the 
Books for Latin-America project. Doctor 
Lydenberg, formerly director of the New 
York Public Library, has been until re- 
cently director of the Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City. 


BUILDINGS APPROVED 


Building programs for various schools 
approved recently by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds included 
the following: 

North Tonawanda, repairs to swimming pool 
wing, $6890; approved August 11th 

Cazenovia, roof over auditorium skylight of 
central school, $2000; approved August 17th 

Monticello, conversion of heating system and 
construction of coal bin, $4818; approved 
August 24th 

Niskayuna, District 4, new one-room building, 
$4709; approved August 24th 

Elmira Heights, sewage disposal system for 
gymnasium of Thomas A. Edison High School, 
$2650; approved August 25th 

Bethpage, remodeling basement space for 
lunch room, $6500; approved August 25th 

Wheatfield, District 4, temporary addition to 
present school building, $2000; approved August 
30th 

Sanborn, one temporary building, $4500; ap- 
proved August 31st 

Clinton Heights, maintenance repairs, $2200; 
approved September 3d 

Greene, alterations and addition to bus garage, 
$23,296.15; approved September 8th 
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ATTORNEY NAMED TO STATE COLLEGE BOARD 


Louis H. Folmer, former district at- 
torney of Cortland county, was appointed 
a member of the board of visitors to the 
New York State Teachers College at 
Cortland by action of the Board of 
Regents at the September meeting in New 
York City. Mr Folmer fills the position 
vacated by the resignation of Alden A. 
Mudge of Afton. Mr Folmer is a gradu- 
ate of the Cortland High School and 
holds the degree of bachelor of laws from 
Syracuse University. He served as dis- 
trict attorney from 1938 to 1941. 
Other actions taken by the Board of 
Regents at the September meeting in- 
clude : 
Approval of the change of names of the 
following schools: 
Bolivar High School to 
School 

DeWitt Clinton Junior High School, Mount 
Vernon, to Minnie S. Graham School, 
Mount Vernon 

Dryden High School to 
Central School, Dryden 

Eldred Union School to 
School 

Granting of an absolute charter to the 
Oxford Extension School of Piano Play- 
ing, New York City 

Granting of a provisional charter to the 
Central School District 


Bolivar Central 


Dryden-Freeville 


Eldred Central 


Voorheesville 
Public Library 
Extension of the provisional charters of 
Blasdell Free Library 
C. W. Clark Memorial 
Falls 
Fishkill Plains Free Community Library 
Hendrick Hudson Free Library, Montrose 
Oceanside Free Library 
The Rollins Studio Inc., 
(teaching theater arts) 


Library, Oriskany 


East Hampton 
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Amendment of the charter of The 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City, 
to increase the number of members on the 
board of trustees 

Appointment of Annunciata Costa of 
Newburgh Free Academy to the Regents 
examination committee preparing the 


January 1944 Italian examination 

Reappointment of Milton E. Ferguson, 
librarian of Brooklyn Public Library, as 
a member of the Library Council, for five 
years beginning October 1, 1943 


——_O—— 


STRAYER CONFERENCE 


Dr George D. Strayer, formerly of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been retained by the subcommittee of 
the Joint Legislative Committee on the 
State Education System to conduct a 
study of the colleges of New York City. 

Doctor Strayer, with members of his 
staff, consulted in Albany early in Sep- 
tember with Dr George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, and members 
of his staff concerning the relations of 
their work to the research program being 
conducted by the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

With Doctor Strayer were T. R. Mc- 
Connell, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Ruth Eckert, asso- 
ciate professor of education at the same 
institution ; William J. Haggerty, director 
of student personnel at the University of 
Connecticut, and Charles E. Friley, presi- 
dent of Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 








SCHOOLS IMPROVE HEALTH SERVICE 


Responsibility of Americans for the 
health of school children is stated in the 
Children’s Charter in Wartime: 

We are in total war against aggressor nations. 
We are fighting again for human freedom and 
especially for the future of our children in a 
free world. Children must be safeguarded — 
and they can be safeguarded —in the midst of 
this total war so that they can live and share 
in that future. They must be nourished, shel- 
tered and protected even in the stress of war 
production so that they will be strong to carry 
forward a just and lasting peace. 

Analyses of the annual reports for 
1942-43 submitted by local school author- 
ities to the Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Education indicate that steady gains 
have been made in protection against 
communicable diseases. 


Protection against Smallpox 
Cities, 88 per cent vaccinated (9 cities 
have not yet reported on this item) 


Villages, 80 per cent vaccinated (6 vil- 
lages have not yet reported on this 
item ) 


Central rural schools, 83 per cent vac- 
cinated (18 schools have not yet re- 
ported on this item and 6 additional 
central rural schools’ reports have not 
yet been received) 


While these data indicate a high per- 
centage of protection for the community 
as a whole, concern is felt because the 
remaining 12-20 per cent are not pro- 
tected against this preventable disease. 
This is regarded as especially significant 
at the present time with the rapid shifting 
of population. 
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Tuberculosis Control 
22,618 pupils received tuberculin tests 
with approximately 12 per cent posi- 
tive reactors 
14,459 pupils were X-rayed 
213 pupils were diagnosed as having 
childhood type of tuberculosis 
This service is declared significant as a 
practical educational experience for pu- 
pils, parents and school personnel. 


Protection against Diphtheria 
Cities, 83 per cent immunized (15 cities 
have not yet reported on this item) 
Villages, 83 per cent immunized (15 
villages have not yet reported on this 
item) 
Dr Lillian De Armit, Acting Chief of 
the Bureau of Health Service, comments: 


Each individual school should know definitely 
those pupils not protected and then conduct the 
necessary health education procedures to secure 
adequate protection against these communicable 
diseases. With the shortage of personnel, there 
is no time today for the care of unnecessary 
illness and its subsequent loss of productive 
effort. 


NEW SUPERVISOR 


Vivian Ellis has been appointed super- 
visor of audiometers in the Division of 
Health and Physical Education to succeed 
Mrs Eleanor Ronnei. Miss Ellis was an 
associate in the department of education 
of the exceptional at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, before coming to 
the State Education Department. 
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LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES EXPLORED 


Public Libraries in the Life of the Na- 
tion by Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, recently 
published by the American Library As- 
sociation, is a book interpreting librarian- 
ship to promising young men and women 
who can make a contribution to the pro- 
fession. 

Addressed to people of college age and 
high school seniors, it pictures the chal- 
lenge of library service in a way that will 
attract young people who have the ambi- 
tion for public service, the kind of public 
service that the library world needs today. 

The material is presented in two sec- 
tions: The first describes outstanding ex- 
amples of public library service in the 
United States today ; the second indicates 
the kind of work that prospective librari- 


ans might expect to do in serving or di- 
£ 


recting various types of libraries. There 
are nine chapters: Books in Human Life, 
In the Americas Today, A Large City 
Library in Action, Reaching a Rural 
Community, A Small Town Dynamo, 
With Boys and Girls in School, Where 
Specialists Are Needed, How Public 
Library Service Is Administered and The 
Outlook for the Future. 

The need for recruiting the right kind 
of people for library service has been a 
major concern of the profession. This 
book is described as an important contri- 
bution toward satisfying that need. It 
provides young people with a_ well- 
rounded statement of what library service 
is and what it means in a democratic 
country. In the chapter, The Outlook for 
the Future, the author has attempted “ to 
relate social conditions and library service 
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in the United States today,” and has in- 
dicated “‘ some of the challenges offered 
for ingenuity and abilities, if you decide 
to become a librarian.” 

Mrs Rossell, who was for many years 
a member of the staff of the Albany Pub- 
lic Library and later editor of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, is regarded as a fortunate choice 
to write this much-needed book. Li- 
brarians who are anxious to see promising 
young people enter library work, will use 
the book in their recruiting efforts. 


-——-O——— 


VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 

The 1943 book drive of the Victory 
Book Campaign ends November 30, 1943. 

National Headquarters wishes all avail- 
able good books forwarded either to the 
New York City warehouse (VBC Ware- 
house, Old School Building 79, 38 East 
First street, New York, N. Y.), to such 
places as headquarters may designate or 
to some local camp, post or U.S.O. recre- 
ation building not adequately supplied 
with books. 

The board of directors has asked an ad- 
ministrative committee consisting of Edith 
Crowell, Wyliss Wright and Louis J. 
Bailey who is chairman, to carry on until 
the first of the year. Mrs Neola Carew, 
who has been in this office and who also 
worked with the campaign committee, will 
serve as administrative secretary and all 
letters may be addressed to her. She 
would welcome especially letters concern- 
ing the possible continuation of the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign. 
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‘BUILD THE FUTURE WITH BOOKS’ 


Book Week, November 14th—20th, re- 
turns as an opportunity to extend the 
services of books in the national emer- 
gency with the stirring theme, “ Build 
the Future with Books,” according to 
Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th 
street, New York City. The boys and 
girls whose future the Nation is fighting 
to safeguard are now growing up and 
playing their part in wartime conditions. 
They are asking for books as never be- 
fore, books on the development of human 
freedom, books on the history of our in- 
stitutions and about the men who founded 
them, Headquarters asserts, continuing: 

They are asking for books about the nations 
of the world, the nations with whom we are 
working more closely and with whom we will 
build a better world. They are asking for 
books about science and industry and trade, 
about the rapid changes that are coming to our 
ways of doing things. 

They are asking for “ story” books, books of 
poetry and imagination which have helped to 
build our heritage of courage, faith and fair 
play. 

Book Week is the occasion for all, who 
understand how much reading can mean to boys 
and girls, to come before the community, its 
schools, its clubs, and talk about books to the 
parents and children themselves, display books, 


A Poster for Book Week 


“sell” books so that at this time of need there 
may be more and better books in American 
homes and libraries. 





POSTWAR STANDARDS FOR LIBRARIES 


Postwar Standards for Public Libra- 
ries, prepared by the committee on 
postwar planning of the American Library 
Association, at the request of the National 
Resources Planning Board, has recently 
been published. The booklet points to the 
public library as an educational instru- 
ment of the people and indicates that it 
should ascertain how well it is equipped 
to face its postwar obligations. 
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Postwar Standards is devoted to public 
library objectives, standards of service, 
size and area, finance, buildings, book col- 
lection, personnel and technical processes. 
It is designed as a basic tool for local, 
state and national library planning, of use 
to librarians, trustees and constituents. 
Carleton B. Joeckel, dean of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, is 
chairman of the A. L. A. committee. 
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BRITISH BOOK WEEK 


The American Library Association In- 
ternational Relations Board will sponsor 
a British Book Week to be observed in 
public, school and college libraries from 
October 24th-30th. The October issue 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin is carrying full 
details, articles on British books, sugges- 
tons for library programs and a directory 
of sources of program materials. A poster 
will be available from A.L.A., priced at 
40 cents for single copies, 75 cents for 10 
copies. 

General sources of program materials 
are the British Information Services 
(films, posters, pamphlets) 30 Rockefeller 
plaza, New York City; the United Na- 
tions Information Office (posters and 
pamphlets) 610 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, and “ Books Across the Sea” Circle 
in America (booklists, lecturers, pamph- 
lets etc.) address Mrs Beatrice Warde, 
Books Across the Sea, Room 1526, 30 
Rockefeller plaza, New York City. 

For further information librarians are 
October i the 


referred to the issue of 


A. L. A. Bulletin. 


——Oo———_ 


WAR WORKERS’ READING 


The lack of recreation for war workers 
is a threat to production, according to a 
recent statement by the recreation division 
of the Federal Security Agency, which 
points to reading as one of many needed 
leisure-time activities which should be 
provided by local communities. One 
small town solved the problem of lack 
of available reading materials by means 
of a bookmobile, which was set up 
through the interest of a college librarian, 
the supervisor of the state library exten- 
sion service and a county judge. 
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LIBRARY INSTITUTE 

The staff of the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Library Extension joined the 
staff of the Syracuse Public Library in 
inviting the library personnel of the 
Syracuse district to an all-day conference 
at the Syracuse Public Library on 
October 6th. 

The program as planned by 
Gates and the staff of the Syracuse Public 
Library featured new types of library 
services, materials and books developed to 
help in winning the war and the peace. 


Frieda 


Questions submitted by the group in 
advance for discussion at the afternoon 
session were found a stimulating feature 
of the program. 


——_O———_ 


FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


Attention of children’s librarians is di- 
rected to the book, Work with Children in 
Public Libraries by Effie L. Powers. This 
is a revision of the book, Library Service 
for Children, and is published by the 
American Library Association. 

New in this book is the broad treatment 
of extension work with children in rural 
areas. Bringing the library to the child 
when the child can not be brought to the 
library is a problem that must be met if 
rural as well as urban districts are to pro- 
duce their share of inspired and educated 
citizens. 


‘ 


Other chapters treat the “creation of 
public opinion,” which, in terms of the 
children’s room, means making steady and 
enthusiastic readers among all the chil- 
dren in the community ; attributes of the 
successful children’s librarian; organiza- 
tion and objectives of children’s work, and 
the history, philosophy and social signifi- 
cance of the children’s library. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR AMERICAN HISTORY II 


Six of these seven book lists have been 
compiled by Audna T. Clum, librarian of 
the Averill Park Central School; Agnes 
Berwind, head of the social studies de- 
partment of the Wellington C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, and Ruth Evans 
Babcock, assistant supervisor of school 
libraries, State Education Department. 
George E. Hutcherson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance, State Education De- 
partment, is responsible for the list on 
Planning the Future. It is suggested 
that these titles will be useful in develop- 
ing the units recommended by the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development of the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education for the 
12th year social studies course. Obvi- 
ously many other books not here listed 
will also be used. This bibliography is 
included in the bulletin American Life 
which will soon be ready for distribution. 


The American Standard of Living 
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